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Story Of The Week... 


SECOND-SESSION OUTLOOK 


Delicately Balanced, Both Parties Will Strive For Poll 


Appeal In Struggle With Bulging Agenda 


The 1954 session of Congress - the one which will 
be freshest in voters’ minds when they elect the 84th 
Congress -- will make decisions affecting survival in 
the cold war and pocketbooks on main streets. 


It faces a bulging agenda, topped by such pressing 
matters as atomic-power policy and taxes on personal 
income. And there will be thousands of less momentous 
issues, perhaps including the biology of scallops. 


The second session necessarily will be limited, be- 
cause political fences will need mending before the 
November elections. And it will be crowded, because 
the first session postponed final decisions on many 
matters, pending further study. 


TEST FOR PRESIDENT 


It will be President Eisenhower’s first full session, 
and will test his leadership in the face of ambitious ‘‘outs” 
ard some reluctant ‘‘ins.’’ Republican control will be 
wispy and perhaps troubled -- because of depletion in 
GOP ranks and the absence of leadership by the late 
Sen. Robert A. Taft (R Ohio). 


The President will outline his program in a Jan. 4 
radio-television speech, and deliver his State of the 
Union message -- the blueprint -- Jan. 7. The Budget 
Message and Economic Report will follow, and detailed 
requests will go to the Capitol intermittently. Mr. 
Eisenhower exchanged views on the program with GOP 
Congressional leaders and committee chairmen in con- 
ferences Dec. 17-19. (See page 1448.) 


While not excluding other matters from his priority 
list, the President has enumerated seven major topics 
in his program: Taxes and budget; agriculture; revision 
of the Taft-Hartley labor law; defense; foreign aid; So- 
cial Security; and foreign trade. 


For the results of a CQ poll of Congressmen rank- 
ing major issues in 1954, see Weekly Report, pp. 1127-31.) 








not literally defeated. 


Pending 


During the first session, 9,900 bills and joint reso- 
lutions were introduced. Of these, 288 became public 
laws, 227 private laws. Ter were vetoed or pocket- 
vetoed by the President and a handful were rejected 
outright by House or Senate. Theoretically, that leaves 
more than 9,300 measures eligible to become law in 
1354 -- plus whatever number of bills and joint reso- 
lutions are introduced in the second session. 


Far fewer, however, actually are pending. Many 
still technically alive concern matters covered by 
companion measures a:ready enacted. Others have 
become out-dated or have been pigeon-holed without 
much hope for revival -- through such devices as un- 
favorable committee reports, recommittal without 
instructions, and indefinite postponement -- although 








Here is a partial round-up of potential 1954 Con- 
gressional issues. Many of them will receive full con- 
sideration, but Congress may find it expedient simply 
to extend some programs, plan broad revision later. 
Some issues probably will be by-passed. 


Agriculture 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mandatory fixed supports of the prices of six 
‘‘basic’’ farm commodities at 90 per cent of parity are 
scheduled to expire Dec. 31, 1954. Unless Congress in- 
tervenes, they will be replaced by flexible supperts 
varying inversely with supply. Judging from the between- 
session controversy, price support policy will stir one 
of the hottest 1954 fights 


Efforts will be made to continue high fixed supports, 


and to extend them to more commodities, despite the 
(Continued on page 1446...) 
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SECOND SESSION CALENDAR 


The calendar will provide cues for much of Congress’ 
action in 1954. Legislation will expire, terminating an 
assortment of programs and powers, unless extensions 
are enacted. Advisory commissions wiil report, recom- 
mending policies which will provide starting points for 
debate. Here is the day-by-day framework for much of 
the record Congress will write, leading off with expiring 
legislation and concluding with due dates for commission 
reports: 


Expiration Dates 


A second-session time-table of expiring legislation: 


DEC. 31, 1953 -- 
Increased personai-income tax rates 
Excess-profits tax 
Renegotiation Act 


FEB. 1, 1954 -- 
Pay and allowances for missing servicemen 


MARCH 1 -- 
Veterans’ preference for public housing 


MARCH 15 -- 

Presidential authority to use agricultural products 
to relieve famines and other emergencies in friendly 
foreign nations 


APRIL 1 -- 
Increased corporation capital-gains tax rates 
Increased corporation-income tax rates 
Increased excise-tax rates 


APRIL 30 -- 

Veterans’ preference for rental o1 purchase of new 
housing 

Rent controls in ‘‘critical’’ defense housing areas 


JUNE 12 -- 
(Reciprocal) Trade Agreements Extension Act 


JUNE 30 -- 

Civil administration of Pacific Islands trust territory 

General Services Administration authority to nego- 
tiate sales of surplus property 

Direct home loans for veterans 

Federal authority to build temporary defense housing 
and to help critical defense housing areas provide com- 
munity services and facilities 

Acquisition of realty for defense housing; if unused, 
such property must be resold to original owner 

Federal authority to buy, program, or insure mort- 
gages on defense housing 

Federal authority to insure mortgages on privately 
financed housing at military installations 

Suspension of designated import taxes on copper, and 
of duties and import taxes on metal scrap; as legislation 
expires, these import restrictions take effect 

Presidential authority to expedite contracts 

Federal Civil Defense Administration emergency 
powers 

Federal authority to send wheat to Pakistan 

Mutual Security Program 

Requests for federal school-construction aid 
JULY 1 -- 

~ Armed services secretaries’ authority to build de- 

fense facilities 

Authority of Federal National Mortgage Association 
to issue purchase contracts, and to make advance commit- 
ments for disaster, military, and defense housing 
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Presidential Messages 


No legal provisions bind the President to send his 
required messages to Congress on specific dates. He 
announced Dec. 17 that he will deliver his State of the 
Union message Jan. 7. In 1952, most recent year when 
some messages were not duplicated, State-of-the-Union 
date was Jan. 9. Balance of the 1952 time-table: 


Jan. 16 -- Economic Report (required annually, but 
often submitted semi-annually) 

Jan. 21 -- Budget 

March 7 -- Mutual Security (semi-annual report) 

July 19 -- Economic Report 

Nov. 18 -- Mutual Security 


The President also is supposed to submit quarterly 
reports of exceptions made under the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control (Battle) Act, concerning trade with 
the Soviet bloc. One such report has been submitted, on 
Nov. 5, 1953. Semi-annual reports by the Mutual Secur- 
ity Agency (now Foreign Operations Administration) have 
in the past largely displaced the White House reports. 
These MSA reports were submitted to Congress in Octo- 
ber, 1952, and January and September, 1953. 








In addition to the reports listed above, the President 
sends Congress periodic messages on specific programs 


Federal Reserve Board authority to buy maximum of 
$5 billion worth of securities from Treasury and on open 
market 


JULY 3 -- 
U.S.-Philippines free trade relations 
JULY 31 -- 
Suspension of ceilings on armed forces manpower; 
as legislation expires, ceilings take effect 


SEPT. 30 -- 


Increased federal share in public-assistance pay- 
ments; share reverts to previous level 


OCT. 20 -- 


Disabled veterans’ requests for $1,600 benefits to 
buy cars 


DEC. 31 a 

International Claims Commission for settlement of 
U.S.-Yugoslav claims 

Admission of 500 non-quota orphan refugees 

Direct soil-conservation payments to farmers 

Tax exemptions for armed forces in Korea 

Tenure of Undersecretary of State for Adriinistra- 
tion, whose tenure may be terminated sooner by President 

Mandatory fixed price supports for six “ basic’’ com- 
modities at 90 per cent of parity. 


Reports To Congress 


Here is a time-table of deadlines for reports to 
the 1954 session of Congress: 


Jan. 15 -- Commission on Judicial and Congressional 
Salaries. Reports to Fresident of Senate, Speaker of 
House, President Eisenhower, and Chief Justice Earl 
Warren. (Congress will act on recommendations within 
60 days of report’s submission.) 

March 1 -- Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. Final report and recommendations. 





March 8 -- Commission on Foreign Econornic Policy. 


Reports to President and Congress. 


March 31 -- Tariff Commission. Reports to Senate - 


Finance Committee on effects of lead and zinc imports. 
No date set for similar report to House Ways and Means 
Committee, but report presumably will be made simul- 
taneously. 

June 30 -- Committee on Retirement Policy for fed- 
eral personnel (Board of Actuaries). Reports on Civil 
Service retirement operations. 


Oct. 27 -- Corregidor Bataan Memorial Commission. 


Reports to President for transmission to Congress. 

Dec. 9 -- Federal Farm Credit Board. Reports re- 
commendations to Congress on how to increase and 
facilitate borrower participation in ownership of federal 
farm-credit system. 

Dec. 31 -- (Hoover) Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government. First com- 
prehensive report (Commission may submit interim 
reports at will. Final report due May 31, 1955.) 

Dec. 31 -- Senate Committee on United Nations 
Charter Revision. Reports to Senate through Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


DUE AT SESSION’S START 


The following groups and individuals are required to 
report to Congress at the beginning of the 1954 session: 


Council on Law Enforcement in the District of 
Columbia. 

Committee of six Senators studying pay of Senate 
officers and employees. Reports recommendations to 
Senate. 

Director of Foreign Operations Administration (in 
consultation with Secretary of State). Reports to Con- 
gress on refugee situation in Near East. (Report was 
due within 150 days of enactment of Mutual Security Act; 
this 150-day period expires in December.) 


OTHER REPORTS 


Annual reports to Congress, with no dates specified, 
are required on: 


Operation of the Uniformed Services Contingency 
Option Act of 1953. Report by President, who consults 
annually or more often with a board of actuaries. 


No specific dates are set for initial reports by the 
following commissions: 


Advisory Committee on Weather Control. Reports 
to President, for submission to Congress, ‘‘from time 
to time.’’ The first report is requested ‘‘as soon as 
possible.’’ (Final report due by June 30, 1956.) 

Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Commission. 
Reports to Congress within 30 days of end of period for 
negotiation of sale of government-owned rubber facilities 
to private industry, but not later than Jan. 31, 1955. 
(Recommended sales go through if not disapproved by 
either house within 60 days of continuous session.) 


These bodies were established as c: atinuing advisory 
adjuncts of Senate committees, with no time set for 
reports: 


Citizens’ Advisory Council on p stal studies. Works 
with Senate Post Office and Civil Se vice Committee. 

Advisory Study Committee on liternational Trade. 
Works with Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 


Reports To Administration 


The following advisory groups -- some of which have 
already made their reports, some of which have reports 
forthcoming, and some of which are on a continuing basis-- 
were established by the President, with no official dead- 
lines for reports: 


Advisory Committee on Government Housing Policies 
and Programs. Reports to President and to Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator. 

Air Coordinating Committee. (Originally established 
by former President Truman, and reconstituted by P resi- 
dent Eisenhower.) 

Government Contract Committee (to oversee opera- 
tion of antidiscrimination provisions in government con- 
tracts). Annual or semj~annual reports to President. 
Recommendations from time to time to government con- 
tracting agencies. 

National Agricultural Advisory Commission. Final 
report expected early in session. 

Operations Coordinating Board. Reports to National 
Security Council. 

President’s Advisory Committee on Government 
Organization. Advises President, Assistant to the Pres- 
ident, and Budget Director. 

Foreign Operations Administration Advisory Board. 

International Development Advisory Board. Advises 
FOA on Point Four program. 

National Security Council Planning Board.’ 

President’s Committee on Employment of the Physic- 
ally Handicapped. 

Advisory Board on Economic Growth and Stability. 

President’s Committee on International Information 
Activities. 

President’s Conference on Administrative Procedure. 

President’s Conference on Occupational Safety. 


REPORT TO DEPARTMENTS 


Departmental committees ~- some continuing and 
some temporary -- which report to the cabinet officer 
concerned, include: 


Committee to Study Army Organization. 

Committee to Study Reorganization of the Depart- 
ment cf Navy. 

Committee to Eliminate Inter-Service Competition 
in the Development of Guided Missiles. 

Advisory Committee on (Defense Department) Fiscal 
Orgazation and Procedure. 

Committee to Study Anti-Trust Laws. 
Department) 

Business Advisory Council. (Commerce Department) 
Advisory Committee of the Department of Labor. 
(Held its last meeting early in March; although still offi- 

cially in existence, Committee no longer is expected to 
function. No formal committee has succeeded it, although 
unofficial discussions of Taft-Hartley Act revision con- 
tinue.) 


(Justice 


CABINET COMMITTEES 
Cabinet committees include those on: 


Flood Relations in British Isles and West Europe. 
Study of Foreign Economic Policy. 

Study of St. Lawrence Project and Great Lakes. 
Study of Minerals Mining Facilities. 
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(Continued from page 1443) 

feeling in the Agricu-ture Department that such props 
promote the surpluses which contribute to the decline of 
farm prices. Scores of support plans have been pro- 
posed. Among notable proposals are direct subsidies 
to farmers and two-price plans to promote exports. 
(For round-up of price-support issues, see CQ Weekly 
Report, pp. 1383-95.) 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


Protests greeted Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson’s reorganization of his Department. Com- 
plaints centered around the elimination of the Soil 
Conservation Service’s seven regional offices. Some 
Congressmen plan efforts to force modification of the 
reorganization. The groundwork for 1954 was laid when 
complainants testified at House hearings. (CQ Weekly 
Report, p. 1425.) 


OATS, RYE 


The Tariff Commission is studying requests that 
imports of Canadian rye be restricted. President Eisen- 
hower has declined to limit imports of Canadian oats, 
and has won agreement from Canada to reduce oat ship- 
ments to the U.S. Hearings were held on possible mar- 
ket manipulations related to oat and rye imports, and 
some Congressmen probably will seek restrictive legis- 
lation. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 547, 588, 612, 1193, 
1421, 1437.) 


COTTON ACREAGE 


Faced with continued surpluses, Benson has pro- 
claimed cotton-acreage allotments cut sharply below 
current production. Producers voted Dec. 15 to accept 
the makketing quotas which will accompany continued 90 
per cent of parity price supports. 


Cotton-state Congressmen will press action under - 
taken in 1953 to increase allotments beyond the 17.9 
million acres proclaimed by Benson. Benson said Dec. 
11 that he will ask Congress to authorize allotments of 
about 21 million acres. Congress is divided among those 
favoring that figure, insisting on more, and demanding 
less. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1438.) 


A side issue will be a regional tug-of-war between 
the ‘‘Old South’’ on the one hand and California and the 
Southwest on the other over division of the total allot- 
ment. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1317.) 


WETBACKS 


After an August tour of the Mexican border, Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., said he planned to press 
for stronger controls on illegal immigration of Mexican 
farm laborers -- ‘‘wetbacks.’’ Rep. Emanuel Celler (D 
N.Y.) Sept. 8 placed himself among the Congressmen who 
hope to reduce the influx through legislation. Karmers 





who use ‘‘wetback’’ labor may again oppose stringent curbs. 


Congrexs in 1953 extended the farm import labor 
program for two years, until Dec. 31, 1955 -- a compro- 
mise, since the Senate had voted only a one-year prolong- 
ment. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1063.) 
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Appropriations 
ECONOMY 


With pledges for eventual tax cuts and balanced bud- 
gets on the record, and prospects of red ink ahead, the 
Administration is trying to reduce spending. Some 
Congressmen will seek deeper cuts; others will try to 
restore reductions. The battle will be spotlighted in 
the controversy over increasing the $275 billion debt 
ceiling. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1427-29.) 


FOREIGN AID 


Statements by Congressmen and Administration 
officials during adjournment indicate that foreign aid 
will be a major target of economy forces. Economic 
aid and technical assistance will be even more vulner- 
able to pruning than military aid. (CQ Weekly Report, 
pp. 1245, 1294, 1360, 1426.) 


DEFENSE 


As the biggest chunk of the federal budget, defense 
spending will be a primary target in the economy drive. 
The President reportedly has agreed tentatively to cut 
the military budget $3 billion to $5 billion below the 
fiscal 1954 level of about $43 billion. Some Congress- 
men may dispute Mr. Eisenhower’s judgment. 


Besides debating appropriations for guns, planes, 
and ships, Congress will face decisions on servicemen’s 
pay and “‘fring»’’ benefits, such as commissary privileges. 
The services claim that military careers are losing their 
attractiveness because benefits have been “ whittled’’ 
down. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1225, 1333, 1436.) 


(For prospects on civil defense see ‘‘Miscellaneous 
and Administrative,’’ p. 1459.) 


NON-MILITARY 


Attacks against spending in non-military areas -- 
such as social services -- will include ideological argu- 
ments against federal power, government in business, 
and ‘“‘creeping socialism.’’ (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1222.) 


Attempts may be made to win more generous appro- 
priations for the Labor Department. (CQ Weekly Report, 
p. 1410.) 


Education And Welfare 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


The President Aug. 1 asked Congress to exterd So- 
cial Security coverage to 10.5 million additional persons, 
and Chairman Daniel A. Reed (R N.Y.) of the House Ways 
and Means Committee Aug. 3 introduced a bill (HR 6812) 
to carry out the request. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1072, 
1419.) Recent reports state that the President may ask 
even broader coverage as well as more generous benefits. 





The Social Security Subcommittee of Reed’s Commit- 
tee Nov. 27 concluded hearings on revision. (CQ Weekly 
Report, p. 1405.) 





Another issue is the Social Security tax on the first 
$3,600 of an insured employee’s annua! income. The tax 
will rise from 1.5 per cent to 2 per cent each on em- 
ployer and employee Jan. 1. President Eisenhower has 
asked Congress to postpone the increase, and has re- 
ceived support from several Members, 


Reed, however, opposes postponement of the boost, 
contending that a tax freeze might switch Social Security 
from an actuarial to a pay-as-you-go basis. (CQ Weekly 
Report, p. 1405. For background on Social Security, 
see CQ Weekly Report, pp. 383-92.) 


The Townsend Plan has been showing new life. (CQ 
Weekly Report, pp. 1266-67.) 


HOUSING 


The future of public housing will be at issue in 1954. 
In 1953, the House voted to kill the program but the Sen- 
ate voted to grant Mr. Eisenhower’s request for 35,000 
units, and a compromise was reached authorizing 20,000. 
A commission has been studying public housing, and re- 
ported Dec. 15. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1439.) 


After discussing the report with the President and 
Congressional leaders Dec. 17, Albert M. Cole, head of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, said the study 
was given ‘‘an excellent reception.’’ He said that 
‘‘certainly’’ a public housing program ‘‘is not out. The 
decision is for the President to make’’ on how the federal 
government should encourage home building for low- 
income families. 


Special aspects of housing include housing on mili- 
tary installations, in defense areas, and for veterans. 


(For background on housing, see CQ Weekly Report, 
pp. 289-300, 1223.) 


AID TO EDUC ATION 


Efforts to obtain more federal aid for education may 
be renewed, once more stirring complaints about in- 
vasion of states’ rights. 


Sen. Charles E. Potter (R Mich.) Sept. 4 said Con- 
gress should consider making non-Communist oaths by 
teachers a coudition of federal school aid. Education 
has been spotlighted in investigations of subversion. 
(See ‘‘Miscellaneous and Administrative,’’ p. 1450.) 





. (For background on educational issues, see CQ Weekly 
Report, pp. 1279-86. Also see ‘‘Off-Shore Minerals,”’ 
in ‘‘Taxee and Economic Policy,’’ p. 1451.) 


Foreign Policy 
ATOMIC POWER 


Congressional discussion has already begun on 
President Eisenhower’s proposal for an international 
pool of fissionable material for deve opment of non-mili- 
tary atomic power, and it would be intensified if the 
project should reach the stage requ ring Congressional 
action. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1420.) 


Sen. Ralph E. Flanders (R Vt.) may follow up his 
disarmament resolution. (CQ Weekiy Report, pp. 1115, 
1269.) 





The degree of secrecy necessary to national secu- 
rity is another issue. At the NATO conference, U.S. 
spokesmen advocated some sharing of atomic knowledge 
and weapons, and the President supported them Dec. 16. 
(A similar issue exists on the domestic front. See ‘‘Mis- 
cellaneous and Administrative,’’ p. 1450.) 


(For background on atomic matters, see CQ Weekly 
Report, pp. 551-57.) 


KOREA 


Anxiety over the status of the Korean truce, prison- 
e. exchange, and peace conference will be reflected in 
debate. 


FOREIGN AID 


The degree and kind of foreign aid, and the return 
the U.S. should expect, will be both foreign policy and 
appropriations issues. (See “ appropriations,’’ p. 1446.) 


The status of the European Defense Community, 
French progress in the Indo-Chinese war, and allied 
trade with the Communist bloc will be subjects for de- 
bate, and perhaps legislation. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 
1417.) Congress in 1953 attached conditions to foreign 
aid, tied to EDC. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 951.) 


There have been reports of (and objections td plans 
to incorporate foreign aid appropriations into over-all 
military budgets. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1294.) 


UNITED NATIONS 


When a Senate committee on revision of the United 
Nations Charter reports, there may be attempts to place 
the U.S. on record in favor of elimination of the Security 
Council veto power. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1153.) Other 
discussion of the UN may involve alleged subversion. 
(CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1140, 1193, 1230.) 


BRICKER AMENDMENT 


Sen. John W. Bricker (R Ohio) predicted Dec. 8 that 
his proposed Constitutional amendment (S J Res 1) to 
restrict executive treaty-making power will reach the 
floor of Congress in 1954, despite Administration oppo- 
sition. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1419.) He said he will not 
accept a compromise proposed by Sen. William F. Know- 
land (R Calif.). (For background, see CQ Weekly Report, 
pp. 885-89.) 








FOREIGN TRADE 


‘*Trade, not aid’’ threads its way as an issue through 
many fields of Congressional interest, from foreign aid 
to agriculture. 


Congress extended the reciprocal trade program 
to June 12, 1954. Unless it is extended again, the Presi- 
dent no longer will have authority to enter reciprocal trade 
agreements, although existing agreements will remain in 
effect. 
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In preparation for the second session, P resident 
Eisenhower conferred at the White House Dec. 17-19 
with Republican Congressional leaders and committee 
chairmen. He outlined his program, offered the results 
of Administration staff work, and sought a meeting of 
minds on details -- all the while reserving to himself 
the right to make the final decisions on his recommen- 
dations to Congress. 


Congressional leaders sat in on all the conferences, 
and committee chairmen were called in as discussions 
reached matters within their jurisdiction. The cabinet, 
which had conferred on the legislative program for 
several days pri«r to the three-day meeting, joined the 
President and the Congressmen for the opening session. 
Budget Director Joseph M. Dodge attended all the meet- 
ings, and cabinet members joined in discussions of 
matters concerning their departments. 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, joined 
the conferees for lunch. 


TWO-POINT SUMMATION 


After beginning the conference by promising a 
‘‘progressive’’ program, in keeping with the 1952 GOP 
platform, Mr. Eisenhower set up two guideposts ina 
statement of summation Dec. 19: 

1. Foreign policy must ‘‘advance the interests of 
America’’; those interests include “‘unity of the free 
world to resist Communist aggression.’ 

2. Domestic programs must ‘‘give our people a 
guarantee that they can depend on this Administration to 
protect the security, the welfare, and the economic 
stability of each individual citizen.’’ 


The meetings were closed, but the President issued 
generalized statements, and some Congressmen talked 
with newsmen. 
a record of achievement for the first session. 





WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCES 


Leonard W. Hall, 


In one statement, Mr. Eisenhower claimed 


Dec. 17, the President promised ‘‘further reduction 
of expenditures and...of spending authority.’’ Chairman 
John Taber (R N.Y.) of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee said ‘‘it looks suspiciously like’’ the fiscal 1955 
budget can be balanced by cutting spending frem “all 
sorts of places.’’ Chairman Dewey Short (R Mo.) of the 
House Armed Services Committee, however, said ‘‘we 
can’t cut too much.’’ 


Housing was discussed. Albert M. Cole, head of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, declared that public 
housing ‘‘certainly...is not out.’’ 


Other Dec. 17 topics -- aside from housing and the 
general budget outlook’-- included: Defense, foreign aid, 
labor law, unemployment insurance, and absentee ballots 
for servicemen. 


Dec. 18, the conferees agreed that scheduled cuts in 
excess-profits and personal-income taxes should take 
place on Jan. 1, 1954. Other taxation matters were 
discussed. 


Farm price supports also were on the agenda, along 
with Administration proposals for softening restrictions 
on inter-allied exchange of information on atomic power. 
Other matters discussed: Debt ceiling, foreign relatims, 
Social Security, health, aid to the physically handicapped, 
St. Lawrence Seaway, Hawaiian statehood, highways, 
flood control, reclamation, and public works. 


Dec. 19, the conferees covered Congressional in- 
vestigations, witness immunity, wire-tapped evidence, 
and prosecution of big-time racketeers. Also discussed: 
government reorganization, interstate and foreign com- 
merce, the Bricker amendment to restrict treaty-making 
powers, home frule for the District of Columbia, postal 
rates, Civil Service, and veterans affairs. 








President Eisenhower requested a short-run exten- 
sion in 1953 because he wanted the guidance of a new 
study of trade policy. The Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy will report on trade (as well as such other 


international economic matters as foreign aid) by March 8. 


No matter what action the President recommends, 
there promises to be Congressional attempts both to 
increase and decrease protective tariffs. Lead, zinc, 
and petroleum are among the leading commodities for 
which greater protection is sought. 


The Policy Commission report will be followed on 
March 31 by Tariff Commission report on lead and zinc 
imports. A report by a Senate Subcommittee studying 
defense stockpiling also is expected. (CQ Weekly Re- 
port, pp. 1338, 1405.) 


Among the fringe facets of the trade issue are: 
Hope that increased international trade would enable 
foreign nations to get along with less U.S. aid; pressure 
on foreign countries to trade with the Communist bloc if 
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U.S. tariff barriers discourage competition; and the 
dependence of many American industries (currently, 
agriculture leads in emphasis) on exports. 


(CQ Weekly Report, pp. 473-79, 687-93, 989, 1062- 


63.) 
IMMIGRATION 


President Eisenhower April 6 asked Congress to 
study possible “‘ serious and inequitable restrictions’’ 
in the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act of 1952. (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 568.) Sen. Herbert H. Lehman (D N.Y.) 
led a group of Senators and Representatives in intro- 
ducing a series of similar bills for revision of the Act, 
and asked the President for his endorsement. (CQ Week- 
ly Report, pp. 1072 , 1137.) 





However, Chairman Arthur V. Watkins (R Utah) of 
the Senate-House Immigration Committee (CQ Weekly 
Report, p. 225) told the President revision could wait for 
several years, at least until expiration of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953. 








There have been reports that Sen. P at McCarran 
(D Nev.) won from the Congressional leadership assur- 
ances that revision attempts would be blocked in 1954. 
These assurances purportedly induced McCarran to 
aliow consideration of the refugee measure without a 
filibuster. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1062.) 


Watkins and other Congressmen have been studying 
refugee and immigration problems in Europe, and re- 
ports on their findings are expected. (CQ Weekly Re- 
port, pp. 1156, 1194, 1195. For packground on McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, see pp. 453-54.) 


Labor 
TAFT-HARTLEY 


The degree of support for the Administration among 
unions (and businessmen) may be influenced by its rec- 
ommendations on revision of the Taft-Hartley Labor 
Law -- and Congress’ follow-through. The issue caused 


the resignation of Martin P. Durkin as Secretary of Labor. 


Labor. 

Secretary James P. Mitchell and his advisers have 
been working on a new list of recommendations for re- 
vision, awaited particularly by labor, business, pro and 
anti-Taft-Hartley Congressmen, and a cabinet faction 


reportedly led by Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks. 


(CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1153, 1177, 1197-98. For back- 
ground on Taft-Hartley and other labor issues and 
pressures, see pp. 19-26, 1407-16.) 


NLRB 


Complaints that the National Labor Relations Board 
had been ‘‘stacked’’ in favor of labor changed during 
President Eisenhower’s first year to union charges that 
the Board had become anti-labor. The issue probably 
will be explored in committees and on the floor. (CQ 
Weekly Report, pp. 1409-10.) 


MINIMUM WAGE 


Secretary Mitchell Nov. 18 said the Administration 
has been considering an increase in the minimum wage 
above its current 75-cents-an-hour level, and expansion 
of its coverage. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1408.) 


GAW 


Labor unions expect to continue to work toward the 
goal of the guaranteed annual wage. GAW probably would 
operate through union-management arrangements, but 
legislation may be sought to facilitate it. (CQ Weekly 
Report, p. 1412.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Unemployment compensation is being reappraised 
to determine whether benefits would be adequate to help 
alleviate a depression. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1358.) 


LABOR RACKETEERING 
Current probes of alleged labo. racketeering may 
lead to corrective legislation. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 
1436, 1404, 1361.) 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT 


A House-passed bill (HR 356) to eliminate from the 
Railroad Retirement Act a prohibition against receipt 
of dual retirement benefits is pending in the Senate. 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1029.) 


LABOR DEPARTMENT 


There may be attempts to restore to the Labor De- 
partment some of the functions which have been divorced. 
(See ‘‘Appropriations’’, p. 1446.) 


Military And Veterans 
PREPAREDNESS 


Discussions of preparedness will be tied closely to 
debate on expenditures. (See ‘‘ Appropriations’’, 
p. 1446.) Matters to be thrashed out probably will in- 
clude: Balance among the services; balance between 
strategic and tactical air power; continental defense; 
atomic research; pay, privileges, and morale in the 
armed forces. 


MANPOWER 


Draft calls will be affected by the depth of cuts in 
the armed forces. The number of men drafted usually 
is looked upon as a factor in the political outlook. (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 1421.) Policy on reservists is closely 
related. A bill (HR 6573) governing promotion of re- 
servists was passed by the House July 31 and awaits Sen- 
ate action. 


The National Training Service Commission Dec. 14 
told the President that universal military training can 
and should be inaugurated by Jan. 1, 1955, to op »rate 
simultaneously with the draft. Congressional re. .0n 
was generally unfavorable. There was no indicat.on 
whether Mr. Eisenhower planned to submit the recom~ 
mendations to Congress. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1439.) 


With emphasis on air power growing, there have 
been indications that the Air Force may press for action 
on one of the 17 measures pending for the establishment 
of an air academy along the lines of West Point or 
Annapolis. 


OFF-DUTY 


The American Retai. Federation Sept. 14 served 
notice it planned to continue pressure for restrictions on 
military post exchanges. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1087, 
1173. 


A Defense Department order in September relaxing 
rules governing sale of bottled liquor at Army and Air 
Force installations stirred up complaints and threats 
to introduce legisiation curbing liquor sales. Dec. 17, 
the Defense Department rescinded the order, and also 
ordered the Navy and Marine Corps to stop setiing bottled 
liquor in the continental U.S. 


ABSENTEE BALLOTS 


Among the issues discussed at the Dec. 17 White 
House conference was absentee voting by servicemen. 
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VETERANS 


Veterans’ benefits will be the subject of debate and 
perhaps legislation. (For background, see CQ Weekly 
Report, pp. 227-35, 819-24.) 


Miscellaneous, Administrative 


STATEHOOD 


Statehood for Hawaii is pending in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs after House pas- 
sage of HR 3575. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 333.) Sen. 
Russell B. Long (D La.) said Dec. 21 he had decided to 
switch his vote, thus clearing the way for a favorable 
Committee report on a Hawaiian statehood bill, which 
was tied to Alaskan statehood during the first session. 
The tie-in upset plans for Senate action on Hawaii alone. 
(CQ Weekly Report, pp. 104-05, 1066, 1192.) 


POSTAL RATES 


Increased postal rates were on the Administration’s 
‘*must list’’ during the last session, but the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee postponed action on 
HR 6052. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1031.) Postmaster 
General Arthur F. Summerfield proposes the increases 
as a move toward erasing the postal deficit. (CQ Weekly 
Report, pp. 891-92.) 


Study of postal rates has continued during adjourn- 
ment, with the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee working with a citizens’ advisory council. 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1179.) The Hoover Commission 
also may submit recommendations on posta! service. 


Congress may decide against a direct decision on 
postal rates, and instead adopt a proposal (HR 5860) by 
Rep. Katharine St. George (R N.Y.). HR 5860 would es- 
tablish a board in the Post Office Department to set 
rates, which would go into effect unless disapproved by 
concurrent resolution in Congress, or rejected by the 
President. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 892.) 





Summerfield Dec. 10 announced employment of a 
management firm to study Post Office jobs and pay 
. Fates, and said he will submit recommendations to Con- 
gress early in the session. 


PROBES 


Investigations of subversion and related matters 
will continue to be a big part of Congress’ work. The 
probes will help determine who -- the President or 
Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis.) -- is closer to the 
truth in appraising domestic communism as an issue 
in the 1954 elections. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1356, 1382.) 





A big question will be the extent of McC arthy’s 
challenge to the Administration on current subversion 
in government. 


Several Congressmen have proposed ‘‘fair play’’ 
rules to restrict investigating committees. Some favor 
substitution of a joint committee to replace the several 
units probing communism. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1161.) 
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In addition to studies of domestic subversion, 
committees have been investigating such related matters 
as atrocities in Korea and Soviet seizure of the Baltic 
states. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1424.) 


Another leading investigation is the Senate probe 
of juvenile delinquency. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1441.) 


Legislation may be pressed to permit limited legal 
use of evidence obtained through wire-tapping, and to 
force witnesses to answer committees’ questions by 
granting them immunity from prosecution. (CQ Weekly 
Report, pp. 903, 910, 1162, 1250.) 


(For background on investigations, see pp. 199- 
203, 1157-68.) 


VACANT SEAT? 


Investigation of the 1952 Senatorial election in New 
Mexico has resulted in a subcommittee recommendation 
that about 30,000 ballots be declared void. Since 20,000 
of these votes were cast for Sen. Dennis Chavez (D 
N.M.) -- who won by about 5,000 votes -- a party battle 
looms on affirmation of the recommendation. (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 1439.) 





CIVIL RIGHTS 


The amount and type of Congressional debate and 
actton on civil rights is problematical. The President 
has taken some of the initiative away from Congress 
through promotion of programs involving elimination of 
segregation by the armed forces, government contract- 
ors, and Washington, D. C. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1219- 
21, 1272, 1290.) 


Supreme Court consideration of school segregation 
may be reflected in Congressional debate. (CQ Weekly 
Report, pp. 1401, 1426.) 


Another issue, related to government contracts, 
may be the Agriculture Department’s rescission of re- 
quirements that banks handling farm price-support 
loans forsake discrimination against employees and job 
applicants. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1150.) 


Sen. Everett McKinley Dirksen (R Ill.) predicted 
Sept. 4 that the GOP will press for passage of a Fair 
Employment Practices Commission law. (CQ Weekly 
Report, p. 1150.) The President, however, indicated 
Dec. 16 that he did not plan to seek such legislation. 





FEDERAL PAY 


A Commission will report its recommendations 
concerning salary increases for Congressmen and fed- 
eral judges. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1439.) 


Other federal employees also seek pay boosts. (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 1297.) 


Efforts also wiil be made to get action on repeal of 
restrictions on permanent Civil Service appointments . 
and on placement of former employees who have lost 
their jobs through reductions in force. Some Congress- 
men may follow through on complaints that too few or 





too many federal jobs have been opened to Republicans. 
The Administration is expected to send several hundred 
nominations of postmasters to the Senate for confir- 
mation early in the session. 


Rep. Emanuel Celler (0 N.Y.) charged Dec. 17 that 
a court decision upholding the President’s authority to 
withdraw job tenure from certain Civil Service jobs 
would permit dismissals ‘‘upon the whim and caprice 
of the executive.’’ He said he may sponsor legislation 
to over-turn the decision. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 433, 
463, 826, 1074, 1138, 1234, 1360, 1316.) 


Closely related are controversies over veterans’ 
preference in Civil Service and security dismissals. 
(CQ Weekly Report, pp. 721-23, 821.) 


REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Eisenhower may submit additional reorganiza- 
tion plans to Congress, and the ‘‘second Hoover Com- 
mission’’ may submit reports from time to time, al- 
though its first comprehensive report will not be due 
until Dec. 31, 1954. (See Report Deadlines, page 1445.) 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Val Peterson, head of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, Oct. 26 said he will ask for about $125 
million in civil-defense appropriations for fiscal 1955, 
compared to about $46.5 million granted for fiscal 1954. 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1291.) There may be demands 
for more money and for more active federal leadership, 
controversy over the extent of state and local activity, 
and discussion of the degree of atomic secrecy. (CQ 
Weekly Report, pp. 1173, 1433.) 


PUERTO RICO 


Although Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. Ambassador to 
the UN, said Nov. 27 that the President would endorse 
Puerto Rican independence if the island commonwealth 
should request it, there seems little likelihood that 
action in this direction will be initiated. Gov. Luis 
Munoz Marin Nov. 28 said most Puerto Ricans favored 
continuing their association with the U.S. (CQ Weekly 
Report, p. 1399.) 


D. C. HOME RULE 


Sitting as a ‘‘city council,’’ Congress will legislate 
for the District of Columbia. One issue which arises 
perennially is home rule for the capital city. (CQ 
Weekly Report, pp. 334, 256.) 


INDIANS 


Orme Lewis, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
said Dec. 5 that legislation was being drafted to withdraw 
federal supervision of certain Indian tribes, as directed 
by H Con Res 108. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1029.) 


HR 2828, a bill providing for tern.ination of federal 
guardianship of the Menominee Indiars of Wisconsin, was 
passed in different versions by the H ouse and Senate, 
which failed to reach a compromise during the first 
session. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1028.) 


PUBLIC DEFENDER 


Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., Oct. 20 
said he will ask Congress to provide for appointment 
of paid public defenders in federal courts. 


Taxes, Economic Policy 


TAX CUTS, BOOSTS 


In the face of high defense expenditures, tax reve- 
nues are scheduled to fall off as levies on personal in- 
come, corporation income, excess profits, and consump- 
tion (excise taxes) expire or decline in 1954. Losses 
for a full fiscal year are estimated at about $8 billion. 


The Administration is committed to expiration of 
the excess-profits tax and reduction of the personal- 
income tax Jan. 1. Mr. Eisenhower, however, has urged 
postponement of cuts in excise and corporation-income 
taxes scheduled for April 1. 


Influential Congressmen, including Chairman 
Daniel A. Reed (R N.Y.) of the House Ways and Means 
Committee are expected to press for prompt tax relief. 
Reed and others contend that Congress and the President 
have a mandate from the electorate to cut taxes. 





In an effort to reduce revenue losses, the Adminis- 
tration has been studying possible new tax sources, in- 
cluding a general manufacturers’ excise tax -- akin to 
a sales tax. Little Congressional support has been 
visible. The President Dec. 2 said he didn’t think total 
taxes should be raised above their current level, but did 
not rule out attempts to replace all or part of the expir- 
ing levies. (For background on taxes, see CQ Weekly 
Report, pp. 1367-73.) 


An illustration of pressures for tax relief was Con- 
gressional passage of a bill (HR 157) to repeal the 
federal theater admissions tax. The President pocket- 
vetoed the bill. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1075.) 


Revenue also will be lost if Congress votes to re- 
vise the tax codes by eliminating some of the ‘‘ineaui- 
ties’’ which have been studied during adjournment by 
Reed’s Committee and by the Treasury Department. 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1108.) Attempts may be made to 
recoup losses through taxes on cooperatives, increased 
fees for government services, improvement of Internal 
Revenue Bureau efficiency, and closing of tax loopholes. 
(CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1108, 1132, 1425.) 


DEBT CEILING 


The Administration expects to have a budget deficit 
in fiscal 1955, and probably will have to renew its re- 
quest for an increase in the debt ceiling above the pres- 
ent level, $275 billion. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1427-29.) 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations is 
scheduled to report by March 1 (although it may request 
an extended deadline). Its recommendations will cover 
such matters as division of jurisdiction over taxes among 
federal, state, and local governments; disaster relief, 
highway construction and unemployment compensation. 
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Also in the field of states’ rights, the Commission 
will go into federal financial grants to states. (CQ 
Weekly Report, pp. 783-89, 1196, 1229.) 


GOVERNMENT -IN- BUSINESS 


There may be continued attempts to reduce govern- 
ment participation in enterp’ ves which some private 
businesses believe should be their province. This con- 
troversy probably will be marked by charges of ‘‘soci- 
alism’’ and ‘‘give-away.’’ (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1222.) 

3 

A special aspect of the government-in-business 
controversy is the issue of industrial development of 
atomic power. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 551-57, 1272, 
1298, 1374, 1419.) 


PUBLIC POWER 


Closely related te the free-enterprise issue is 
public-power policy. Specific rounds in the battle will 
concern the St. Lawrence Seaway, Niagara power proj- 
ect, Hell’s Canyon, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
(CQ Weekly Report, pp. 136, 815, 1031, 1172, 1089-1100, 
1196, 1222, 1271, 1314, 1374, 1396, 1422.) 


‘“‘HARD’’ MONEY 


The Administration has modified its ‘‘hard’’ or 
‘*sound’’ money policy, but recriminations have con- 
tinued on the basis that the policy has increased the 
cost of debt service, tightened credit, and endangered 
prosperity. A related feature of the policy, the ‘‘stretch- 
out’’ of the debt into longer-term issues, continues. 

(CQ Weekly Report, pp. 719-20, 736.) 


PROSPERITY 


Although official spokesmen have been interpreting 
economic trends as a healthy readjustment, some 
Congressmen and their constituents are wary of a pos- 
sible recession or depression. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 
1408.) Labor unions advocate such measures as in- 
creased unemployment benefits and a guaranteed annual 
wage as bulwarks for prosperity. (See ‘‘Labor’’, p. 1449.) 


As another buffer against depression, the Adminis- 
tration reportedly has assembled a2 ‘‘ public works shelf’’ 
-- a backlog of projects to keep the economy operating 
in case of serious unemployment. 


The cost of living has been rising steadily. Although 
the Administration has pointed out that recent increases 
in the index have been relatively small, HCL always 
has been a potent political issue. (CQ Weekly Report, 
pp. 1233, 1387.) 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Congress will be watching the operation of the new 
8mall Business Administration, which has liberalized 
its loan policies in the face of pressure. One political 
overtone concerns the abolition of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1143-48, 
1334, 1358, 1399.) 
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Congressmen probably will continue to urge the 
armed services to channel more of their contracts to 
small businesses. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 684.} 


OFF-SHORE MINERALS 


Congress may have to tidy up its legislation on 
federal and state jurisdiction over submerged lands 
and resources bordering coastal states. For example, 
on Nov. 19, Gov. Robert F. Kennon (D La.) said that 
Congress should establish uniform boundary lines in 
the Gulf of Mexico. If litigation to over-turn ‘‘tide- 
lands’’ legislation progresses, Congress may act to 
close any loopholes which become apparent. 


Sen. Lister Hill (D Ala.) plans to press for legis- 
lation to earmark federal revenues from off-shore 
minerals for aid to education. (CQ Weekly Report, 
pp. 126, 638, 1030, 1083, 1152, 1426.) 


FAIR TRADE 


Court challenges to fair trade laws have been re- 
jected, so inai Cungressional action probably will not 
be necessary. Revisions may be undertaken, however. 
(CQ Weekly Report, pp. 429, 846, 975, 1265.) 


CONTRACT RENEGOTIATION 


A bill (HR 6287) to extend the government’s au- 
thority to renegotiate contracts is pending in the Senate 
after passage by the House. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 990.) 


SECURITIES REGULATION 


Chairman Prescott Bush (R Conn.) of the Securities, 
Insurance and Banking Subcommittee of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee plans to introduce amend- 
ments to laws on securities regulations. (CQ Weekly 
Report, pp. 1319, 1381.) 


TRAVEL PROMOTION 


Rep. Jacob K. Javits (R N.Y.) and Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce Samue! W. Anderson said Dec. 19 
that they hoped Congress ~ 1] encourage world travel. 
Javits said he will introduce tegisittion to establish a 
travel commission, and Aaferson said his Department 
will request funds for an Office of International Travel. 





SCALLOP BIOLOGY 


Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (R Mass.) said Aug. 24 
that he may seek legislation to promote research on 
the biology of scallops. 





Organization 


Although their numerical margin in the House will 
be slim in 1954, the Republicans will continue to con- 
troi such vital machinery as the committee chairman- 
ships. In the Senate, the outlook is no’ so clear, because 
the Democrats actually lead in membership -- 48 to 47 
-- with Independent Wayne Morse (Ore.) the connecting 
link. Control of committees is the key hand-hold in 
boosting a legislative program into the statute books. 
For analysis of possibilities, see pp. 1453-54. 





Matching Seats ‘n’ Senators 


COMMITTEE SETUP PUZZLER IN NEW SESSION 


When the new session of Congress meets Jan. 6, 
the Senate will be faced with its thorniest organization?’ 
dilemma since adoption of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946: How the Republican ‘‘majority’’ can keep 
control of the Senate’s committees, give Democratic 
Senator Thomas A. Burke (Ohio) at least two committees, 
and keep within the spirit and letter of the Act, and an 
amendment to it in January of this year. 


When the Senate met for the first session, the po- 
litical lineup stood at 48 Republicans, 47 Democrats, and 
one independent, Wayne Morse (Ore.) The Republicans 
organized the Senate’s 209 committee posts to retain 
for themselves a majority of one vote on each of 13 of 
the 15 standing committees. 


On the District of Columbia and Public Works Com- 
mittees, where the major parties were evenly repre- 
sented, Morse, ‘‘bumped’ from his old committee posts, 
was to have the deciding vote. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 95.) 


All 15 Senate committees had Republican chairmen, 
because technically chairmen are elected by the whole 


Senate and the GOP was then narrowly but clearly incontrol. 


THREE SENATORS DIE 


Three Senators died in 1953. Two of them, the late 
Sens. Willis Smith (D N.C.) and Charles W. Tobey (R 
N.H.), were replaced by appointees of the same party as 
the deceased. But the late Sen. Robert A. Taft (R Ohio) 
was replaced Oct. 12 by Burke, giving the Democrats 
the 48-47 edge. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1244.) 


Under terms of the LaFollette-Monroney Legislative 
Reorganization Act, the total number of standing com- 
mittee posts was fixed at 203, with 14 committees allot- 
ted 13 posts each, and one, the Appropriations group, 
given 21. Every Senator was to be on at least two com- 
mittees, and no more, except that Senators of the majority 
party who served on either the District of Columbia or 
Government Operations Committees, could have three 
assignments, and no more. The Act provided a mathe- 
matical formula for division of posts between majority 
and minority in all kinds of Senates -- except an evenly 
divided one. 


The Senate, on Jan. 9, 1953, adopted a resolution 
(S Res 18) reshuffling the committee structure, and upping 
the total standing assignments from 203 to 209. 


All committees except Government Operations and 
Labor and Public Welfare were either increased or de- 
creased in size. Appropriations was increased by two 
members, to a total of 23. Agriculture and Forestry, 
Armed Services, Bankinz and Currency, Finance, Foreign 
Relations, Interstate and Foreign Cc mmerce, Judiciary, 
and Interior and Insular Affairs were each increased by 
two members, to a total of 15. Public Works and Post 
Office and Civil Service lost two members, down to 11, 


and Rules and Administration and District of Columbia 
each lost four posts, leaving them with nine members. 


S Res 18 also provided that 14 Senators from the 
majority and three from the minority may serve on 
three committees if one of them is among the following: 
Post Office and Civil Service, District of Columbia, 
Government Operations. 

To recapitulate: (under present rules) 
GOP Senators 47 X 2=94 

plus ‘‘triple’’ assignments 14 
Total GOP assignments 108 


48 X 2 =96 
“plus “‘triple’’ assignments 
Total Dem. assignments 


Democratic Senators 


Intependent Senator 


triple assignments 


Grand Total 


Present committee assignments will have to be 
juggled somewhat further than the two new seats needed 
for Burke. Two GOP places on Foreign Relations (Taft 
and Tobey), and one each on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce (Tobey) and Labor and Public Welfare (Taft) must 
be filled. The GOP must also find at least two spots for 
Senator Robert W. Upton (R N.H.), appointed to fill the 
Tobey vacancy. Sen. Alton A. Lennon (D N.C.), appointed 
to replace Smith, has already been assigned. 


If the Republicans were to control all 15 committees, 
they would need a majority of one on each (over the 
Democratic total cf 99) or a total of 114 Republican 
places, six more than they can expect to hold ia 1954 
under present rules. 


However, the two committees on which Morse now 
sits are evenly divided as far as maior party represen- 
tation goes. Leaving these two as is, the GOP would 
need only 13 more places than the Democratic 99, or a 
total of 112 -- still four more than they would get in 
January. 


RULES CHANGE ? 


In this case, the Republicans would require 18 “‘tri- 
ple’’ assignments. But 18 GOP ‘‘triples’’ added to the 
three now held by the Yemocrats means the establish- 
ment of a total of 213 committee places, and this could 
not be done without amending the rules by resolution. 


Should the rules be amended, attention may be given 
to naming a fourth committee from which ‘‘triple’’ 
assignments may be drawn. For example, if the fourth 
were Public Works, which has five GOP places, the total 
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number of places from which triple assignments could 
be drawn would be raised to 23. 


Another possibility is that the GOP may try to re- 
duce the number of triple-assignment Democrats from 
three to one, thus leaving two spots for Burke. The 
Democrats probably would not look kindly on this. Any 
move to reduce their committee strength would be es- 
pecially distasteful to them, for they’ve gained a Senate 
seat since the original allocation. 


If k ublic Works and Districi of Columbia are left 
as is, two other committees might be evened off, with 
outright control going to neither party. This would re- 
quire an increase of only two in GOP committee posts. 


The GOP would be able to solve the dilemma easily 
if the Senate Rules and Administration Committee, and 
the Senate itself upheld a Dec. 18 Privileges and Elec- 
tions Subcommittee recommendation that, in effect, de- 
clared Dennis Chavez (D N.M.), to be not elected to the 


seat he now is holding. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1439) 


The seating of the 1952 Republican candidate, Pat- 
rick Hurley, or of any other Republican New Mexico’s 
GOP Gov. Edwin Mechem appointed would restore to 
the GOP the 48-47 edge enjoyed at the beginning of the 
session. However, the Democrats seem certain to re- 
sist strongly any attempt at adoption of a resolution 
declaring Chavez not elected. 


LEADERS MUST DECIDE 


With the session convening Jan. 6, sometime soon 
the Senate’s majority and minority leaders and their 
aides must confer and reach a solution satisfactory to 
both sides. 


During hearings before adoption of the Reorgani- 
zation Act, and subsequently, party leaders and students 
of politics devoted some time to a discussion of just 
what would happen in the case of an evenly divided Senate. 
(Morse, who has said that for the present he will vote 
with the Republicans on organizational matters, by doing 
so would make the Senate division even at 48-48. 


Among the solutions suggested: 


(1) Split committee majorities and chairmanships 
evenly. Have eight committees controlled by one party, 
cirht by the other. Since there are now only 15, one 
¢pecial committee would have to be made standing. A 
candidate for this might be the Small! Business Committee, 
which has become a hardy perennial. 


(2) Give committee control to one party, Senate 


floor control to the other. Under this solution, no one 


party would be responsible for legislation at all stages 
of development. 


(3) Even the places on all committees, and divide 


them equally. Under this plan, Appropriations, for ex- 
ample, would have a total of 22 or 24 places, instead of 
23. The objection raised to this is the same as that 
raised in (2), and one other -- which party would get 
chairmanships ? 
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(4) Give Senate control to party controlling House. 
Tnis would facilitate matters legislatively. 

(5) Give Senate control to party controlling Presi- 
dency. This would tend to improve executive-legislative 
relationships. 


(6) Provide for a system of evenly-divided control 


as in (3), and/or create vice-chairmanships on com- 


mittees. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1313.) 





CONGRESSIONAL QUOTES 
Sen. Hugh Butler (R Neb.) said in a Dec. 22 news 


release that President Eisenhower’s security program 
for federal employees constitutes ‘‘a very rigid policy 
which will resolve all doubts (of loyalty) in favor of the 


government.’’ 


Rep. Charles R. Howell (D N.J.) said Yec. 2lina 
report to his constituents that ‘‘ Adlai Stevenson’s popu- 
larity and prestige seem to increase rather than dimi- 
nish. His position as top Democrat seems firmly es- 
tablished.’’ 





Constituents of Rep. Paul W. Shafer (R Mich.) were 
told in the Congressman’s Dec. 21 newsletter that 
‘*Philip Young, chairman and tie-breaking member of the 
newly constituted Civil Service Commission ...is not only 
seriously hampering efforts of the Republican leadershi, 
to get their team on the field, but is striking a complete- 
ly phony pose as a courageous defender of the Civil 
Service system and trying to discredit Renublicans as 
‘spoilsmen.’ ’’ Shafer concluded with: ‘‘The easiest and 
quickest solution would be the resignation of Mr. Young.’ 


Writing to his constituents on the Department of In- 
terior’s revised power policy (CQ Weekly Report, p. 
1438), Rep. A. L. Miller (R Neb.) said Dec. 23: ‘‘Strong 
presentations by Rural Electrification Administration 
and Congressional groups have brought results. Fruits 
of our labors have been realized with the changing of the 
policy~-new changes which have won the unanimous ap- 
proval of all preference customers.”’ 


Rep. Walter Rogers (D Tex.) said in his Dec. 18 
letter to his constituents that ‘‘Congress is expecting 
firm and definite proposals and recommendations from 
the President concerning both domestic and foreign 
matters. It is hoped that these will be forthcoming and 
that the recommendations will not be in general and am- 
biguous terms subject to several constructions.” 


Concerning Congressional salary increases, Rep. 
Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. (R N.J.) wrote his constituents 
Dec. 24 that such raises are necessary and that he ex- 
pects the Commission on Judicial and Executive Salaries 
‘‘to recommend a substantial increase in these salaries.’’ 
However, he said, ‘‘many Congressmen are still likely 
to consider it politically unwise’* to vote for the raise. 


Speaking from knowledge of world conditions gained 
on a recent overseas tour, Rep. Frank T. Bow (R Ohio) 
said in his Dec. ¢4 report that ‘‘poverty, hunger, and 
disease still are the most potent deterrents to world 
peace and good will as known to the civilized world.”’ 


(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1405.) 





Postmasterships 


Sen. Frank Carlson (R Kan.), Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Post Office anda Civil Service Committee, said Dec. 
19 that the White House will submit for Senate confir- 
mation ‘‘several hundred’’ nominations of postmasters 
after the new session of Congress begins in January. 


There are about 3,306 postmasterships now vacant. 
About 2,350 must be filled by Pr: ~idential appointment 
with Senate confirmation. Fourth class postmaster- 
ships are filled by the Department. 


Republicans early in the year ordered new civil 
service examinations for all vacancies because, they 
said, civil service registers contained only the names of 
Democrats. Several postmasters in large communities 
have been fired in recent months, with the ousted officials 
claiming their only fault was that they were Democrats. 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 401) 


Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney (D Okla.) said Dec. 21 
that Democrats are going to demand a check of all postal 
nominations next year to see if any vacancies resulted 
from ‘‘undue pressure’’ on Democratic incumbents. 
Monroney is a meinber of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. He said Democratic Senators had 
received complaints that the Administration had tried to 
pressure some Democrats to resign. 





State Roundup 


ALABAMA: Alabama voters on Dec. 16 voted for a 
state Constitutional amendment which would limit to $3 
the amount of back poll taxes required to qualify a voter 
for primary or genera! elections. 


ILLINOIS: Deneen A. Watson, Chicago attorney, an- 
nounced Dec. 22 that he will seek the Republican nomi- 
nation in 1954 for the Senate seat now held by Sen. Paul 
H. Douglas (D Ill.). Douglas’ term expires next year, 
and the Senator announced his candidacy for re-election 
on Dec. 17. Others who have announced for the GOP 
Senate nomination are Joseph T. Meek of Chicago, secre- 
tary of the Illinois Federation of Retail Associations, 
and Edward A. Hayes, former American Legion national 
commander. (CQ Weekly Reports, pp. 1356, 1433) 


KANSAS: Gov Edward F. Arn (R Kan.) said Dec. 18 
that he would not seek re-election, and that he would not 
run against Sen. Andrew F. Schoeppel (R Kan.), whose 
Senate term expires next year, because “‘Schoeppel is a 
good friend of mine.’’ 





LOUISIANA: The New Orleans Pacish Republican 
Committee on Dec. 17 certified Repub ican candidates 
for mayor and for six posts on the city council of New 
Orleans. Republican National Chairn an Leonard W. 
Hall called it a ‘‘heaithy sign of the prowth of the two- 
party system in the South.”’ 


MICHIGAN: The Michigan Den.ocrat ran a “‘fact 


sheet’’ of the 1953 voting record of Sen. Homer Ferguson 








Smathers’ Crystal Ball 


Sen. George A. Smathers (D Fla.) on Dec, 19 
listed five men who, he believes, have a good chance 
to be the Democratic Presidential nominee in 1956. 


On Smathers’ list were the names of Adlai E. 
Stevenson, 1952 Democratic Presidential nominee, 
Sens. Stuart Symington (D Mo.), Richard B. Russell 
(D Ga.), and Lyndon B. Johnson (D Tex.), and Gov. 
Frank 3, Lausche (D Ohio). Smathers singled out 
Symington as ‘‘a very strong candidate,’’ if he decides 
to run, because of his proven administrative ability. 
Symington served as chairman of the Surplus Property 
Board, Secretary of the Air Force, chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board, and Administrator 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, prior to 
his Senate service. 











(R Mich.) in its latest issue, with the statement that 
‘‘Ferguson tried to portray himself as one who works 
for ‘economy in government’ but his record shows he 
favors the false economy of budget cuts without regard 
to the security of the United States or the need for the 
function he would eliminate.”’ 


MISSOURI: Glenn Weber, chairman of the Missouri 
delegation to the Republican National Convention in 1952 
and an early Eisenhower supporter, said Dec. 19 that 
he is leaving the Republican party because of his ‘‘keen 
disappointment’’ with the Eisenhower Administration. 
He said that he would support the Democratic Congres- 
sional ticket in 1954 because ‘‘there no longer can be 
any doubt that the reactionary Old Guard Republicans 
are in complete control of the Administration in Wash- 
ington and of the party organization nationally and in 
Missouri.”’ 


NEW MEXICO: The Senate Elections Subcommittee 
informally recommended, by a 2-1 vote Dec. 21, that 
30,000 ballots be thrown out in the contested 1952 New 
Mexico Senatorial election because of ‘‘lack of secrecy.’’ 
(See page 1460.) 


NEW YORK: Gov. Thomas E. Dewey (R N.Y.) Dec. 
21 appointed New York City Police Commissioner George 
P. Monaghan, a Democrat, to be ‘‘czar’’ of the state’s 
harness racing, which recently has been under investi- 
gation. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1356) 


UTAH: Utah’s junior college system was abandoned 
and about $1,500,000 in additional money was voted to 
meet the needs of Utah’s schools at a special session of 
the legislature ending Dec. 19. It was highlighted by a 
clash between Gov. J. Bracken Lee (R) and the GOP legis- 
lature. The legislature passed a two-cent a pack in- 
crease in the cigarette tax and a teacher-retirement 
measure, over Lee’s veto. Three of four abandoned 
junior colleges will be returned to the LDS church, to 
which they once belonged, and a fourth will be closed 
completely. 
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TRADE PROGRAM READY 


An extensive public information program for 1954 
was announced Dec. 19 by the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy. The campaign will concentrate on the 
importance of expanding free trade, especially through 
encouraging imports, according to John H. Ferguson, 
Wasnington and New York attorney who is vice presi- 
dent of the Committee. 


Established last September under the leadership of 
John S. Coleman, president of the Burroughs Corp., the 
Committee plans to open its campaign soon after the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy makes its 
recommendations to Congress and the President early 
next year. 


BOLD HOUSING PROGRAM ? 


E. M. Speigel, president of the National Association 
of Home Builders of the U.S., Dec. 20 termed the housing 
program submitted by President Eisenhower’s Advisory 
Committee on Housing Policies and Programs ‘‘a bold, 
progressive program...which can put a new face on 
America.’’ (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1439.) 


“Its enactment into law should have high priority 
on the legislative caiendar of Congress,’’ Speigel said. 
‘However, the degree of success or failure of such a 
broad housing program will be entirely dependent upon 
the availability of mortgage money to finance the con- 
struction and sale or rental of the housing in question.’’ 


LIQUOR TAXES HIT 


Spokesmen for the liquor control authorities of 45 
states told Congress Dec, 18 that repeal of prchibition 
has been partially nullified by high federal taxes on 
alcoholic beverages. 


This comment was in a report made public by the 
Joint Committee of the States to Study Alcoholic Bever- 
age Laws. The group represents both states which hold 
monopolies on liquor sales and those which license pri- 
vate sellers. 


The report noted an increase in bootlegging and 
illegal liquor sales, and declared that ‘‘unwise tax 
policies can divert normal demand from legal to illegal 
channels.’’ 


STATE PROGRAMS URGED 


A plan to shift several welfare-type programs from 
federal to state government jurisdiction has been sub- 
mitted to the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
by Richard L. Bowditch, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S., it was announced Dec. 18. 


Commenting on the proposals which he outlined to 
the Commission, headed by Clarence E. Manion, Bowditch 
said: ‘‘Governmental programs which deal with human 
needs should be handled with sympathetic understanding. 
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pressures on congress 





This will come more logically from officials of states or 
communities.” 


The Chamber’s plan calls for the federal government 
to eliminate or sharply reduce its grants to states in the 
fields of: Old age assistance; aid to dependent children; 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled; unemployment 
compensation; and housing grants. 


ANOTHER MUSCLE SHOALS ? 


The present battle over private vs. public develop- 
ment of power at Hell’s Canyon, Idaho, ‘‘may well be 
on the way to becoming as historic as Muscle Shoals, 
the center of a 20-year struggle that ended with creation 
of TVA,”’ according to a pamphlet issued by the Public 
Affairs Institute. 


The booklet, ‘‘A Look Into Hell’s Canyon,’’ says the 
outcome of the fight will determine whether this nation 
will have the low-cost power supply necessary to support 
the economic expansion which will assure full employ- 
ment for the next quarter century. 


It predicts that, whatever the Federal Power Com- 
mission decides as a result of the current license hear- 
ings, ‘‘a court test appears certain.’’ 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE DIAGNOSIS 


The formulas of 30 companies and unions for 
achieving successful labor relations has been wrapped 
into a single package by the National Planning Associaion. 


NPA’s Committee on the Causes of Industrial Peace 
Under Collective Bargaining, released its findings Dec. 
21. It noted four significant management attitudes that 
had contributed to labor harmony. They were: 


Acceptance of the union and collective bargaining; 
recognition of the challenge of union factionalism faced 
by labor leaders; greater interest in =ersonnel problems 
by management; and genuine concern in workers’ welfare. 


BRIC KER FIGHT SEEN 


The Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom Dec. 1 called the attention of its members to 
the possibility that the Bricker resolution to restrict the 
President’s treaty-making powers will come up for 
action in the Senate when Congress reconvenes. 


In their periodic Washington newsletter, League 
officials declared that the amended version of the mea- 
sure reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee to the 
Senate June 15 ‘*could be even more hampering in 
American foreign relations than the original.’’ The 
League opposes this version, as well as the original, 
the newsletter said. 





the executive branch 





The President 
NOMINATIONS 
President Eisenhower Dec. 23 nominated: 
Robert O. Boyd of Portland, Ore., as a member of 
the National Mediation Board, replacing John Thad Scott, 
Jr., resigned. 


Stanley H. Ruttenberg, of Arlington, Va., to be a 


member of the International Development Advisory Board. 


Departments, Agencies 
ATOMIC POOL 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles Dec. 21 called 
the Soviet Union’s agreement to discuss President 
Eisenhower's proposal for a pool of atomic materials a 
‘*hopeful’’ development. However, he said, reservations 
attached to the Russian note indicated that the Kremlin 
had not ‘‘caught the spirit of the President’s proposal.’’ 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1420.) 


Dec. 22, he said control of weapons -- as well as 
peaceful uses of atomic power -- could be discussed in 
talks with Russia. 


Alluding to delays in creation of a European army, 
the Secretary said that ‘‘it is not acceptable that the 
United States should continue in the role of being a 
principal defender of Germany while the Germans them- 
selves look on as mere observers.’”’ 


FOREIGN AID 


Harold E. Stassen, director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration, Dec. 21 said FOA’s fiscal 1955 budget 
will be cut in the areas of military and economic aid, and 
increased slightly in technical aid (Point Four). He es- 
timated the allocation as: Military aid, 80 per cent; 
economic aid, 15 per cent; technical assistance, 5 per 
cent. The total of new appropriations, Stassen said, ‘‘will 
be down quite sharply’’ from the fiscal 1954 level of about 
$4.5 billion. 


MILITARY BUDGET 


After conferences with the President Dec. 22, Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson said the military bud- 
get had gone to the printers, adding that he expected ‘‘no 
major revisions.’’ (See page 1446.) 


BURGESS ON DEBT 


W. Randolph Burgess, Deputy to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Dec. 20 said the U. S. cannot begin to reduce 
the federal debt ‘‘right off*’ -- until : ecurity against 
aggression is assured. 





SURPLUSES 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture John H, Davis said 
Dec. 19 that considerations of foreign policy may lead to 
‘*sort of sweating through a few years of surpluses."’ 
Foreign nations, he explained, are ‘‘ afraid of what the 
United States is going to do with its surp’.ses -- they 
fear we might ruin world markets.’’ Tiere ore, instead 
of trying to reduce government-held surpluses drastically, 
the Administration plans to “move our surpluses into 
consumption over and above normal trade channels,"’ 
Davis said. 


COST OF LIVING DECLINES 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported Dec. 23 
that the consumer-price index declined four-tenths of 
one per cent in November, to 115 per cent of the 1947- 
49 average. The dip was the first following eight con- 
secutive months of increases. The index was six-tenths 
of one per cent above the November, 1952, level. Most 
influential in the decline was a dip of 1.4 per cent in 
food prices. Ewan Clague, BLS Commissioner, said 
December food prices were ‘‘firming,’’ so thal the index 
for the current month may remain steady or rise again. 
(See page 1452.) 


DROUGHT AID 


Eastern railroads Dec. 21 announced they had re- 
jected a request by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson that they extend to March 31 their 50 per cent 
cut in freight rates for transporting hay to drought- 
stricken areas. The member railroads, however, would 
consider a one-month extension, to Jan. 31, if Benson 
should suggest it. Dec. 22, Benson renewed his request 
for an extension to March 31. 


Commissions 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


Walter E. Maloney, president of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute, told the 17-member Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy Dec. 22 that a further re- 
duction in America’s merchant fleet from its present 
level will aggravate a weakness in total defense. 


The National Association of Wool Manufacturers, in 
a Dec. 21 statement to the Commission, asked for a 
tariff on woolen textiles high enough ‘‘to close the gap 
between the high wages paid in American mills’’ and 
foreign wages. The statement also urged the abandon- 
ment of tariffs on raw wool. 


AID TO STATES 


The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
decided Dec. 18 to place disaster relief, highway con- 
struction, and unemployment compensation at the top of 
its list for study of federal aid to states. (CQ Weekly 
Report, p. 1229.) 
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MORSE ON CIVIL SERVICE 


Sen. Wayne Morse (I Ore.) Dec. 18 said he will in- 
troduce a bill to restrict the President’s authority to 
reclassify Civil Service jobs, withdrawing tenure rights. 
He said the Dec. 16 decision -- by which Federal Dis- 
trict Judge Richmond B. Keech upheld the President’s 
right to remove jobs from Civil Service protection -- 
‘renders the principles of more than 70 years mean- 
ingless,’’ 


FAMILY SUPPORT 


Sen. William Langer (R N.D.) said Dec. 18 that he 
will introduce a bill to prevent fathers from crossing 
state lines to evade court orders requiring them to 
support their families. ‘‘It looks to me that we have to 
curb paternal delinquency somewhat if we want to di- 
minish juvenile delinquency,’’ he said. 


ATOMIC RESEARCH 


Chairman W. Sterling Cole (R N.Y.) of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy Dec. 20 urged that funds 
for research on defensive atomic weapons be increased. 


UMT 


Sens. George A. Smathers (D Fla.) and Edwin C. 
Johnson (D Colo.) Dec. 20 said Congress is unlikely to 
approve universal military training in 1954, although 
Smathers said UMT would be good for the ‘‘moral fiber’’ 


of American youth, equalize obligations, and save money. 


The National Council Against Conscription Dec. 20 
called recommendations for military training ‘‘camou- 
flage for failures of the kentagon.’’ (CQ Weekly Report, 
p. 1439.) 


MISSOURI BASIN POWER 


Sens. William Langer (R N.D.) and Estes Kefauver 


(D Tenn.) Dec, 22 urged the government to delay for 90 
days the start of its proposed new Missouri Basin power 
policy. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1214.) The Department 
of Interior has announced that, u:der its program for the 
Basin, applications for power expected to be available 

in 1954, 1955 and 1956, must be filed by Jan. 1, 1954. 
(For background on power, see CQ Weekly Repert, p. 
1089 ff.) 


JENNER ON SUBVERSION 


Chairman William E. Jenner (R Ind.) of the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Internal Security Dec. 22 de- 
clared that those who denounce Congressional probers 
of subversion ‘‘are pro-Communist, whether they rea- 


lize it or not.’’ 
He said that countries such as France have no right 


to U.S, aid if they ‘“won’t fight the Communist inside... 
(their) borders.”’ 
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POSTAL RATES 


Sen. Olin D. Johnston (D S.C.) Dec. 19 accused the 
Post Office Department and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of trying to ‘‘plunder’’ the power of Con- 
gress in boosting postal rates for certain types of trade 
publications. The ICC Nov. 20 approved a request of the 
Department that controlled circulation publications 
weighing more than eight ounces be increased one cent 


a pound. 
MERCHANT MARINE 


Chairman Leverett Saltonstall (R Mass.) of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee Dec. 18 urged the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Foreign Economic Policy to work 
out a program to protect the American merchant marine 
against foreign competition. In a letter to the Commis- 
sion, Saltonstall said the security of'the U. S. depends 
largely on ability to import 55 strategic materials, and 
the maintenance of a ‘“‘hard-core’’ of up-to-date, speedy 
ships capable of conversion to defense transport needs. 


SUGAR ACT 


Rep. Hale Boggs (D La.) Dec. 18 complained that 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson set the 1954 
domestic sugar consumption at too high a figure, with 
the result that prices have dropped to the lowest point 
since World War II. Boggs said it was Benson's duty 
to assure a fair price to the farmer and consumer under 
existing law. ‘But Benson continues to demonstrate a 
complete lack of interest ... despite all the campaign 
oratory of last fall.” 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


Rep. Augustine B. Kelley (D Pa.) Dec. 21 urged 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. Wilson to launch a special medical study to determine 
‘‘safe limits’’ to ‘‘physical exertion’’ in military train- 
ing of men ‘‘fresh from civilian life.’’ Kelley said the 
deaths of two young Marine officer candidates at Quan- 
tico, Va., after a ‘‘routine three-mile hike’’ prompted 
the request. 





AIR MAIL FUNDS WASTE 


Sen. John F. Kennedy (D Mass.) charged Dec. 19 that 
the Department of Defense was ‘‘wasting’’ between 
$8,000 and $30,000 a day in spending more than is neces- 
sary to send military air mail to Europe. Kennedy said 
the military was paying 85 cents-a-ton-mile to subsidized 
passenger air lines in spite of an offer to handle the job 
at 25 cents-a-ton-mile from international air freight 
carriers. Kennedy is author of a bill (S 1360) to ‘‘sepa- 
rate’’ air mail ‘‘subsidies”’ from certain other pay- 
ments to air lines. 


MRS. KING, EX-REP., DIES 


Mrs. Isabella Greenway King (D), 67, only woman 
ever elected to the House of Representatives from Ari- 
zona, died in Tuscon Dec, 18. She served in the House 
from Oct. 3, 1933 to Jan. 3, 1937. 








CONFERENCE REACTION 


Reszction to the Dec. 17-19 conference between 
President Eisenhower and GOP Congressmen (see page 
1448) generally followed party lines. 


the conferences would result in ‘‘a real offensive -- a 
one-platoon system.’’ 


Chairman George D. Aiken (R Vt.) of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee said the Administration farm 
program will ‘‘not reduce farm income.’’ Chairman 
Clifford R. Hope (R Kan.) of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee promised Dec. 20 that ‘‘the changing situation of 


agriculture’’ will be met. 


Sen. James H. Duff (R Pa.) Dec. 20 lauded the mili- 


tary program, with its emphasis on ‘‘new weapons’’ and 
defense against them. 


Sens. Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) and A. S. Mike Mon- 
roney (D Okla.) Dec 20 criticized the secrecy observed 
at the conferences. Monroney charged the President 
with ‘‘press agentry”’ which, he said, created the im- 
pression of a ‘‘snow job.’’ Kefauver and Sen. Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D Minn.) decried the lack of White House 
consultation with Democrats, predicting that the Presi- 
dent will have to seek support by the opposition party. 





Sen. Wayne Morse (I Ore.) declared that, if the GOP 
follows its 1952 platform, ‘‘they will make McKinley 
look like a flaming liberal...’’ 


‘RANK AND FILE”’ 


A dozen self-described ‘‘rank and file’’ Republican 
Congressmen conferred with President Eisenhower at 
the White House Dec. 22, and agreed that only the enact- 
ment of a ‘‘progressive and dynamic’’ program will! in- 
sure the election of a GOP Congress in 1954, Rep. Hugh 
Scott (Pa.), a former chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, said one subject of conversation was the 
group’s plan to work closely with the newly-organized 
Citizens for Eisenhower Congressional Committee. (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 949.) 


Invited to the conference, in addition to Scott were: 
Reps. Joel T. Broyhill (Va.), William S. Mailliard (Calif.), 
Herbert B. Warburton (Del.), James P. S. Devereux (Md.), 
Thor C. Tollefson (Wash.), Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. (N.J.), 
Will E. Neal (W.Va.), John M, Robison (Ky.), Albert P. 
Morano (Conn.}, Jacob K. Javits and Stuyvesant Wainwright 
(New York), and Rep.-elect Glenard P. Lipscomb (Calif.). 


RECESSION AHE AD 


Sen. Stuart Symington charged Dec. 22 that there is 
an organized effort in the U. S. to lover farm prices and 
that this could lead ‘‘toward another depression.”’ In a 
letter to the Providence (R.I,) Jourr.al, Symington asserted 
that most of our major depressions have been ‘“‘farm bred 


and farm led.’’ He charged that certain farm leaders have 


around the capitol 





had little success in attempting to sell their ‘‘party-line 
position’’ to Missouri farmers. 


Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D Ill.), former professor of 
economics, Dec. 23 asserted the country was in a “‘real 
recession’’ which might contain the seeds of a full- 
scale depression. Douglas urged the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration to prepare a standby program which could be 
put in motion instantly if the ‘‘cumulative forces of 
economic breakdown’’ continue. (See page 1452.) 


Two Democrats agreed Dec. 21 that the U. S. will 
face some sort of economic recession. Sen. John C. 
Stennis (D Miss.) asserted it was due whether Democrats 
or Republicans control Congress. ‘‘We’re already in 
it,’’ said Rep. Otto E. Passman (D La.), He added he 


thought the GOP policies fashioned in early 1953 would 
hasten the decline. 


Sen. Wayne Morse (I Ore.) Dec. 20 said the nation 
is in an ‘economic recession,’’ which has reached the 
stage of depression in some parts of the economy, es- 
pecially among farmers. He charged that ‘‘big business”’ 
has taken over the Administration’s economic policies. 
Morse also opposed the expiration of excess-profits 
taxes and reduction of personal-income taxes scheduled 
for Jan. 1, on grounds that the U.S, should use the cur- 
rent period of peace to stabilize its economy in case of 
war. 


HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


Legislation (S 49 - HR 3575) admitting Hawaii to the 
Union was given a boost Vec. 21 by Sen. Russell B. Long 
(D La.), a former opponent and a member oof the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 
1066, 1192.) The Committee May 12 voted 8-7 to attach 
a proposal for Alaskan statehood to the House-approved 
Hawaiian measure (HR 3575.) (CQ Weekly Report, p. 
644.) Long was one of the eight. A reversal of Long’s 
vote could bring Hawdian Statehood from Committee for 
floor debate if others maintained their earlier positions. 


Told of plans to bring the measure to the floor early 
in the second session, Sen. James O. Eastland (D Miss.) 
Dec. 22 declared: ‘‘It may be necessary to talk (against 
it) for days, and this the South must do.’’ Eastland said 
it would mean two more votes for ‘‘socialized medicine, 
government ownership of industry (and) two votes :gainst 
ali racial segregation.’’ 





CONDON PROTESTS 


Rep. Robert L. Condon (D Calif.) Dec. 18 said he had 
written to the Federal Communications Commission pro- 
testing the refusal of station KGO-TV, San Francisco, to 
sell him video time. Condon said he wanted to answer 
charges recently made at a House Un-American Activities 
meeting, that he attended a Communist meeting in 1948. 
Condon denied the allegation and asked permission to 
testify before the Joint Atomic Energy Committee. (CQ 
Weekly Report, pp. 1402, 1424, 1442.) 
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Continued Hearings 


INTERLOCKING SUBVERSION -- The Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee 
Dec. 17 placed in its record documents allecing that 
some 80 FBI warnings on eight suspected . *sives 
in government were circulated among their superiors, 
but that they were retained in their positions for some 
time thereafter. The Subcommittee counsel, Robert 
Morris, placed the documents before the group as part 
of its continuing study of interlocking subversion in the 
federal government. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1440.) 


On Dec. 22, the Subcommittee met in New York to 
further probe the Harry Dexter White case (CQ Weekly 
Report, pp. 1339, 1361) and the activities of American 
employees of the United Nations. 


Spruille Braden, former U. S. ambassador to Cuba, 
charged that State Department interference on behal! of 
career diplomats, many of whom, ‘‘to say the least, 
were socialistically inclined’’ prevented the establish- 
ment of a sound foreign policy in Latin America. Asa 
result, Braden said in a prepared statement, Communist 
influence in Latin America now threatens the obtaining 
of strategic materials there in case of war. 


Braden described Guatemala as dominated by ‘‘Krem- 
lin-directed Communists.’’ He added that since March 
another country had come under ‘‘Marxian domination,’’ 
but did not name the country. Braden said that in one 
case, with respect to military bases in Panama, the 
judgement of ‘‘ Alger Hiss, and not mine’’ was sustained. 


Braden testified that as Ambassador, he defeated a 
proposed plan drawn by Harry Dexter White, which would 
have bankrupted Cuba and wrecked U. S.-Cuban relations. 


He declared he was convinced most of the ‘‘disasters 
and difficulties’’ plaguing the U. S. government in the 
past and present ‘‘may be attributed to the swarm of new 
personnel now operating ... in the field of foreign policy,’’ 
especially ‘‘those having Communistic or socialistic 
tendencies.’’ 


Referring to newcomers in the State Department 
Braden asserted career men ‘‘of integrity and intelli- 
gence’’ are“summariily dismissed’’ while ‘‘newcomers 
of dubious antecedents and ideology are favored as they 
take over foreign operations.’’ 


RADAR ESPIONAGE -- The Senate Permanent Investi- 

gating Subcommittee Dec. 17 
wound up its 1953 hearings on alleged spying activities 
at Fort Monmouth, N. J. It recessed the sessions until 
1954. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1440, 1441.) 


Chairman Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis.) announced 
that he would seek an indictment under the Smith Act 
against Harry A. Hyman of New York, who, said McCarthy, 
made hundreds of telephone calls to defense installations 
in the last two years. Hyman testified Nov. ~3, and de- 
clined to answer several questions. (CQ Weekly Report, 
p. 1380.) 
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Martin Levine, electronics engineer suspended 
from a Rome, N. Y., air force laboratory, said I c. 17 
he intends to challenge legally witnesses who con. uded 
in closed sessions that he was a Communist or Co. - 
munist sympathizer. Levine said he appeared at a 
closed session himself on Dec. 16 and answered all 
questions put to him. 


In a Chicago speech Dec. 18, Sen. McCarthy asserted 
that some ‘‘Communist spies”’ will ‘‘go to jail for either 
perjury or contempt’’ as a result of appearances before 
the Subcommittee. The Chairman told the Executives 
Club that ‘‘I cannot guarantee that Communist spies 
will be convicted under the specific charge of espionage.’’ 


WEST COAST REDS -- In Los Angeles, two TV person- 





alities Dec. 17 refused to tell a 
House Un-American Activities subcommittee, probing 
alleged communism on the West Coast, if they were 
Communists. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1424.) Rep. 
Donald L. Jackson (R Calif.) identified the two as Jerry 
Fielding and Miss Joan La Cour. Jackson said that one 
other subcommittee member, Rep. Clyde Doyle (D Calif.), 
was present. 


OXNAM STATEMENT 


Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, who was 
questioned by the full Un-American Activities Committee 
July 21 (CQ Weekly Report, p. 992.), Dec. 18 asserted 
the Committee and other Congressional investigating 
groups are ‘‘playing into the hands of the Communists.’’ 
Too many investigators, Oxnam said, ‘‘do not believe in 
a free society. ... Americans are made ridiculous before 
the world.’’ 


STOCKPILE -- The Materials, Minerals and Fuels Sub- 

committee of the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee Dec. 17 continued its investi- 
gation of U. S. supplies of strategic materials. (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 1442.) 


Albert Mevi, president of Tartaric Raw Materials, 
Inc., New York importers, asserted Spain has refused 
to live up to a Sept., 1953 agreement with the U. S. to 
permit Spanish exports of tartaric acid raw materials. 
The acid is used in compounding chemical dyes. Mevi 
said Spain won’t sell the acid because it wants to pro- 
tect its own industry. 


Chairman George W. Malone (R Nev.) declared this 
pointed up ‘‘the danger’’ of depending on other nations 
for essential raw material. 


Robert N. Hawes, Washington, D. C., counsel for the 
Hardwood Plywood Institute, testified the industry finds 
its market ‘‘flooded’’ with ‘‘low-priced foreign plywood,’’ 
principally from Japan, Finland and Canada. He blamed 
this on trade agreements made by the Department of State. 


DEC. 21 -- 

Gov. Edward F. Arn (R Kan.) urged Congress to 
strip the power of the federal government to regulate 
natural gas producers. Arn said a Nov. 20 Supreme 





Court decision upholding Federal Power Commission 
regulation of gas producers is a ‘‘threat to the entire 
petroleum industry.’’ Arn is chairman of the Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission. 


DEC. 22 -- 

Lieutenant Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer (ret.) testi- 
fied it might be “‘prohibitive’’ to maintain sea lines of 
communication to Western Europe or the Far East in 
case of war. Wedemeyer, now vice president of the 
Avco Manufacturing Corporation, New York, recom- 
mended Western Hemisphere development of strategic 
war materials. 


Brigadier Gen. Bonner Fellers (ret.) testified that 
in his opinion the North Atlantic Treaty Alliance was a 
failure, and that the Russians could reach the English 
Channel a short time after a war was declared. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY -- The Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency concluded its hearings Dec. 22. 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1441.) All testimony heard Dec. 
18, 21 and 22 concerned the Washington, D. C. area. 
DEC. 18 -- 
Police Chief Robert V. Murray Dec. 18 testified 
that he felt many of the serious juvenile offenders have 
taken advantage of protections now surrounding juveniles. 
He advocated that the U. S. Attorney be given the deciding 
voice in the question of whether a juvenile over 16 should 
be tried in juvenile or adult court. 


Capt. John Ryan, head of the police juvenile squad, 
made recommendations designed to aid police and courts 
in dealing with juvenile crime. 


Henry J. Palmieri, director of social work for the 
Juvenile Court, recommended enlargement of the staff 
and facilities for agencies dealing with juvenile prob- 
lems; constructive programs for children; co-ordinated 
efforts against problems which create family disorgani- 
zation; more police on the streets; and more employment 
opportunities for teen agers. 


Juvenile Judge Edith H. Cockrill defended her court 
against what she termed ‘‘inaccurate representations of 
fact.’’ She criticized the Welfare Department for re- 
leasing juveniles prematurely and the U.S. Marshal’s 
Office for failing to seek children who flee institutions. 


Rep. A. L. Miller (R Neb.), Chairman of the Health, 
Education and Recreation Subcommittee of the House 
District of Columbia Committee, proposed stronger legis- 
lation to curb drinking by minors and to punish adults 


who buy liquor for them. 


DEC. 21 -- 

‘Assistant Superintendent of Schools Norman J. 
Nelson told the Subcommittee that schools had tried and 
failed to get information from the court on school children 
known to the court. 


Welfare Director Gerard M. Shea said that his De- 
partment should be able to exchange information with the 
court in advance of a child’s commi.ment to the Welfare 
Department. Shea also said the Welfare Department did 


not have the personnei ‘‘to heip those unmarried 
mothers who relinquish children nor to help the un- 
married mother who keeps her child.”’ 


Police Chief Murray and Park Chief Mark Rasp- 
berry said that no harm would come to children and the 
police would be helped if Juvenile Court would tell the 
police how the court disposed of its cases. 


Mrs. Bessie Cramer, Special Services Director for 
the Board of Education, requested that Congress raise 
teachers’ salaries to attract more men teachers into 
te elementary schools so children would have ‘‘some 
man in their lives to whom they can relate.’’ 


Dr. Leopold E. Wexberg, head of the District Health 
Department's mental hygiene clinics, said that Wash- 
ington ‘‘was substantially behind other comparable cities 
in mental health facilities.’’ 


Agnes E. Meyer, wife of the Chairman of the Board 
of the Washington Post, told the Subcommittee that ‘‘a 
request for federal aid to our public school system’”’ 
would be the ‘‘most important recommendation’’ the 
Subcommittee could make. 


. U.S. attorney Leo A. Rover said that ‘‘for the pro- 
tection of the community’’ his office should have the 
authority to determine whether juveniles who commit 
serious crimes should be tried in juvenile or adult courts. 
Sen. Robert C. Hendrickson (R N.J.) asked Rover to have 


his staff draw up a proposed statute covering the point. 


NEW MEXICO ELECTION -- The P rivi leges and Elec- 
tions Subcommittee of the 
Senate Rules and Administration Committee Dec. 18 
announced it would recommend that approximately 30,000 
ballots cast in the 1952 New Mexico Senatorial election 
be thrown out for ‘‘lack of secrecy.’’ The election of 
Sen. Dennis Chave (D N.M.) is being contested by Major 
Gen. Patrick Hurley (R) (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1439). 
Subcommittee Chairman Frank A. Barrett (R Wyo.) 
said about 20,000 of the disputed ballots were counted 
for Chavez. Since Chavez won by about 5,000 votes, the 
Subcommittee recommendation, if agreed to by the Rules 
Committee and upheld by the Senate, would give Hurley 
a 5,000 vote lead. Barrett and Sen. Charles E, Potter 
(R Mich.) voted to recommend throwing out the 30,000 
votes. Sen. Thomas ‘ C, . Hennings (D Mo.), the third mem- 


ber of the group, voted | against taking such action. 


On Dec. 21, Potter said he would vote against re- 
opening the probe, apparently killing chances for further 
investigation. Hennings has said he would vote to end the 
probe. 


A report on the contested election will be completed 
by the Subcommittee by Jan. 1 and referred to the Senate 
Rules Committee, Potter said Dec. 19. 


DC TRANSIT -- A three-man Senate District subcom- 
mittee probing transit problems in the 
nation’s Capital Dec. 1f decided not to pursue the issue 
of why the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1949 
approved the sale of the Capital Transit Company to a 
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Florida syndicate headed by Louis E. Wolfson. (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 1425.) Sen. Wayne Morse (I Ore.) 
suggested that ICC officials prepare a brief which might 
be studied by the group before it made recommendations 
on the transit problem. 


Coming Up 


POWER MERGER PROBE -- Sen. William Langer (R 

N.D.) announc ec. 19 
that the Anti-trust and Monopoly Legislation subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee (Langer is 
Chairman of both the Subcommittee and the main Com- 
mittee) will investigate a proposed merger of power 
companies in Washington state. The investigation, he 
said, would be an expansion of the group’s probe of the 
Interior Department’s power policies. (CQ Weekly Re- 
port, p. 1440.) Langer said he wanted to know whether 
the proposed absorption of the Puget Sound Power and 
Light Company by the Washington W ater Power Com- 
pany would “‘ provide immense profits for Wall Street 
brokers at the expense of power consumers.”’ 





Francis Currie, attorney for the Puget Sound Stock- 
holders Committee, said the proposed merger was 
temporarily off and that he saw no reason for the Sub- 
committee’s inquiry as the merger had been approved 
Oct. 16 by the Washington Public Service Commission 
as being ‘‘in the interest of consumers, industries and 
emplo, ees.”’ 


TVA POWER SALES -- Chairman George A. Dondero 

(R Mich.), of the House Public 
Works Committee, Dec. 19 announced he will ask the 
Committee to hold hearings early in 1954 on his bill 
(HR 6716) to restrict somewhat the Tennessee Vailey 
Authority’s power to fix rate schedules and power sales. 
He also said he would seek to determine whether Con- 
gress was committed ‘‘forever’’ to build steam plants 
in the TVA area. 








PACKAGE SIZES gs Hearings to start Jan. 7 on proposed 

revisions for existing size and 
weight limitations on parcel post packages were an- 
nounced Yec, 21 by Chairman Katharine St. George (R 
N.Y.), of a House Post Office and Civil Service subcom- 
mittee. 











KOREAN HOTEL -- Chairman Charles B. Brownson 
(R Ind.) of the International Oper - 

ations Subcommittee, House Government Operations 
Committee, Dec. 20 charged that South Korean president 
Syngman Rhee was passing over the needs of a ‘‘hungry; 
freezing population’’ to build a luxury hotel in Seoul. 

He said the Subcommittee would conduct a full-scale 
probe at some future date. 


UN CHARTER -- Chairman Alexander Wiley (R Wis.) 

of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee Dec. 22 announced that the Subcommittee on 
Revision of the United Nations Charter will begin hear- 
ings early in January. Wiley will be chairman. (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 1153.) 


ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS -- Chairman Glenn Davis (R 


Wis.) of the Army Civil 
Functions Subcommittee, House Appropriations Committee, 
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said Dec. 23 he planned a Jan. 15 start on hearings for 
the fiscal 1955 appropriation. Davis said the closed 
hearings will probably be concluded by Feb. 12. 


On Tour 


FOREIGN AID -- Rep. Sam Coon (R Ore.), recently re- 
= turned from a House Appropriations 
Committee 19-country overseas tour of the government’s 
foreign building program, said Dec, 22 that he felt 

United States expenditures in several countries, among 
them India, were benefitting the U.S. but that he believed 
the overall foreign aid program did not merit the 
$5,100,000 ,000 appropriated for it this year. He said 

he favored stepping up the student exchange program 
with foreign countries. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1320.) 


WAR THREAT -- Rep. William L. Springer (R I11.), 

7 recently returned from a 15-country 
Near East and European tour with the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, said that after talking with 
officials of the countries he visited he believes that the 
Russians ‘‘won’t start a full-scale war in the foresee- 
able future because they know they couldn’t win it.’’ 


COMMUNISM IN ASIA -- Rep. Walter H, Judd (R Minn.), 

Chairman of the Far East and 
the Pacific Subcommittee of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, said Dec. 18 upon his return from a 13- 
country Far East and Asia tour that he found among the 
countries he visited ‘‘a growing alertness to the Com- 
munist menace from within and without.’’ 





Rep. E. Ross Adair (R Ind.), a Subcommittee mem- 
ber, said that Asians ‘‘recognize communism for what 
it really is, not an ideology but an actual imperialism 
that takes away the rights of individuals and enslaves 
them.’’ He warned Americans not to confuse the spread 
of Communism with the rise of nationalism in Asia. 

(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1425.) 


NIXON REPORTS 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon Dec. 23 reported 
to the Nation in a broadcast and telecast address on his 
45,000 mile tour of 21 countries. 


The Vice President and Mrs. Nixon returned from 
the 10-week good-will journey Dec. 14. 


CONTEMPT CONVICTION 


Saul Grossman, who testified before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee April 29, 1952, was 
found guilty Dec. 21 of contempt of Congress by a federal 
judge. During the Committee’s 1952 investigation of the 
Michigan Committee for the Protection of the Foreign 
Born, Grossman failed to bring his records before the 
Committee despite a subpena ordering him to do so. 


SUBMERGED LANDS CHALLENGE 


The state of Rhode Island Dec. 21 filed a motion in 
the Supreme Court requesting that the 1953 Submerged 
Lands Act be decreed ‘‘to be unconstitutional, void and 
o* no effect.’’ 
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congressional quiz 





1. Q--Does a bill have to be signed by the Presi- 4. Q--Does the term ‘‘Congressman” refer to a 


dent before it becomes law ? 


A--No. When Congress is in session a bill may 
become law without the President’s signature 

if, after its approval by the Senate and House, it 
is not returned to Congress within ten days ( 
Sundays excepted). A bill can also become law 
if the Congress overrides the P resident’s veto, 
by two-thirds votes in both chambers. If Con- 
gress is not in session, and the bill is not signed 
by the President, it does not become law, but is 
killed by a ‘‘pocket veto.’’ 


. Q--How many differert kinds of Congressional 
committees are there ? 


A--The two main types of committees are the 
standing committee and the special or select 
committee. Under the rules of the Senate and 
House a certain number of standing committees 
are established which have general jurisdiction 
and continue from Congress toCongress. After 
legislation has been introduced it is referred to 
a standing committee for study, and the com- 
mittee reports any recommendations it may have 
back to the chamber. Although these committees 
often investigate matters coming within their 
jurisdiction, the second type of committee, the 
special or select committee, is usually created 
just to investigate a specific field or problem 
during a certain period. The special committee 
may make suggestions on legislation, but gener- 
ally legislation is not referred to a special com- 
mittee for reporting. In addition there are: Joint 
committees composed of both Hause and Senate 
Members which may be either standing, or spe- 
cial and select; conference committees which are 
joint committees created te resolve differences 
between House and Senate versions of a bill; 
Committee of the Whole, a parliamentary device 
used by the House to permit debate of legisla- 
tion with less than a quorum of the whole House; 
and finally the political party committee which 

, determines Republican or Democratic policy. 


. Q--How many times has the Constitution been 
amended ? 

a 
A--Twenty-two, in 164 years since the Constitu- 
tion was adopted in 1789. Two amendments dealt 
with the same subject (prohibition), the latter 
one ‘‘cancelling’’ the first. The 22nd amendment, 
declared ratified by three-fourths of the states 
March 3, 1951, prohibits a President from serv- 
ing more than two terms, or a total of 10 years 
if he succeeds to the Presidency in the middle of 
aterm. The first 10 amendments (Bill of Rights) 
were ratified within two years after adoption of 
the Constitution. 


Senator as well as a Member of the House of 
Representatives ? 


A--Yes. Senators and Representatives are both 

Members of the Congress. But to avoid possible 
confusion, a Member of the Senate is usually re- 
ferred to as “‘Senator’’, a Member of the House 

as ‘‘Congressman’’ or ‘‘Representative.’’ 


. Q--I’ve heard a lot about wiretapping recently. 


Can’t messages intercepted through tapping 
wires be used in courts now ? 


A--Evidence gained through wiretapping is not 
now admissable in federal courts, according to 
a number of rulings by the Supreme Court. Such 
evidence has been held valid for some state 
courts, however. A proposal by Rep. Kenneth B. 
Keating (R N.Y.) to authorize wiretapping in 
espionage cases upon the written permission of 
the Attorney General received the approval of 

a House Judiciary subcommittee during the last 
session. Keating Dec. 13 forecast full Judiciary 
Committee approval in 1954. Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., has asked Congress for 
such a law. 


. Q--What happened to the proposal to restrict 


somewhat the President’s treaty-making power -- 
the so-called Bricker amendment ? 


A--The proposed Constitutional amendment (S J 
Res 1) is still pending. It would provide that 

any treaty or foreign agreement in conflict with 
the U. S. Constitution, have no force or effect. 

Its main sponsor (it has 64), Sen. John W. Bricker 
(R Ohio), predicted Dec. 8 the proposal would 
reach the Senate floor for debate during the 
second session. It was reported from the Senate 
Judiciary Committee June 15. Later Senate Ma- 
jority Leader William F. Knowland (R Calif.) pro- 
posed a substitute, said to be acceptable to the 
President. But Bricker, saying he hoped for 
some compromise, has said the Knowland sub- 
stitute is not satisfactory. 


NOTE: CQ Weekly Report pages on which additional 
data may be found: (6) 502-4, 1419. 





